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used, the evil of governmental methods, and the advantages of per- 
sonal liberty. 

The author permits himself (p. 181) one not very complimentary 
allusion to the subject of this Journal: "In every view one of the 
greatest merits of the orthodox economists was the careful distinction 
they draw between economic and other social sciences. They refused 
to merge it in the misty regions of general sociology, and they 
excluded from its borders the rocks and quicksands as well as the green 
pastures of ethics and religions." This is what made Carlyle rave. 
The author does not indicate what is to be done with the very interest- 
ing and pressing social problems which are thus thrust out into that 
outer darkness which surrounds the luminous patch called economics. 
It is one thing to exclude a human interest from a single science, it is 
quite another to prevent it from absorbing the thought of human beings. 

C. R. Henderson. 



Our Industrial Utopia. By D. H. Wheeler. Chicago : A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1895. P P- 34 J - 

A very clever defense of the standing order, pleasantly written. 
The argument is addressed to a popular audience and the rhetorical 
form is effective for its purpose — to slow the pulse of excited senti- 
mentalists. " Set a philanthropist to buying and selling goods, and 

you will discover that he is a perfectly rational human being 

It is not the economic, but the immoral man who should be scourged. 
.... Competition is only a rational effort to excel, exceed, and 
succeed." Mr. Lloyd's Wealth Against Commonwealth is called hyster- 
ics, and the trusts are praised for cheapening food, drink, and lights. 
The way to bring down sleeping-car fares is to sit up in the ordinary 
coach. Socialism is a reform against nature. From the claws judge 

what the animal may be. 

C. R. Henderson. 



America and Europe: A Study of International Relations. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1896. 

This little volume is one of the " Questions of the Day " series, and 
consists of three reprints — a North American Review article on "The 
United States and Great Britain — Their True Governmental and 
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Commercial Relations," by Mr. David A. Welles ; Mr. E. J. Phelps' 
address on "The Monroe Doctrine," delivered in Brooklyn in March 
1896, and the address of Mr. Carl Schurz on "International Arbitra- 
tion," given before the Washington conference in April 1896. The 
three are grouped as presenting a common body of doctrine relating 
to the proper foreign policy of the United States. 

The name of Mr. Welles is sufficient perhaps to indicate his view 
of the question. He explains the enlightened liberality of British 
government, more particularly evidenced by its policy of free trade, 
by which the markets of the British Empire are open to the world on 
the same conditions as to British subjects ; its extension of civiliza- 
tion in barbarous lands ; its abolition of slavery ; its beneficent rule of 
its dependencies. In all these respects Mr. Welles thinks the United 
States far inferior to Great Britain. He shows how much better it 
would be for the world if Hawaii should come under the British flag 
than under that of any other nation, and if British authority should 
control the Orinoco. 

This last is the chief point of the article. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Welles that in defending Venezuela against Great Britain we are tak- 
ing the part of barbarism against civilization. He admits that per- 
haps in the past Britain may have extended its possessions by vio- 
lence, and may have acted in an unfriendly way towards the United 
States. But all this, he holds, is quite passed away. It is substan- 
tially his inference that we ought to be highly gratified to see British 
power in our hemisphere expand ; that British policy is such a com- 
bination of benevolence and intelligence that it is really a shame for 
us to seek to check it. 

There are some stubborn facts, however, which the writer seems to 
overlook. One is, that after all Great Britain and the United States 
are two nations, and not one. Another is that, whatever may have 
been the attitude of the people, the government of Great Britain never 
has been friendly to us when we have needed a friend. Still another 
is, that British good feeling for the republic has become conspicuous 
just about in the ratio of the republic's growth in material power. 
And again, a British policy of aggression in South America can 
hardly fail to lead to a similar policy among other European nations. 
God forbid that our country should ever again have a war with a civ- 
ilized people. But inasmuch as the millennium has not yet come, the 
safest way of insuring peace may perhaps still be to prevent a further 
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extension of European power on this continent. We can hardly afford to 
see the partition of Africa repeated in South America. 

The address of Mr. Phelps is a lawyer's plea for a strict construc- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. He treats it about as if the doctrine in 
question were a statute, which he then skillfully proceeds to dissect out 
of existence. Mr. Welles writes very much in the tone of a tory of 
1776 or of a high federalist of 1812, either of whom had great respect 
for England and little for the United States. Mr. Phelps is blind 
unless he looks through legal spectacles. 

Mr. Schurz makes an eloquent plea for an arbitration treaty with 

Great Britain. Save, perhaps, that he is somewhat over sanguine, 

surely no one can take exception to a word that he says. If we 

can substitute courts for armies we shall take a long step forward in 

civilization. 

Harry Pratt Judson. 

Proportional Representation. By John R. Commons (Library of 
Economics and Politics, edited by Richard T. Ely, No. 8) . 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp.298. JS1.75. 

This is so good a piece of work that it is difficult to treat it fairly 
in a review. The practical importance of the subject and the excel- 
lence of Professor Commons' treatment of that subject might seem to 
entitle the book to an extended notice ; and yet, just because the work 
is so well done, just because it is a model handbook, the best thing 
that can be said is : "Read the book for yourself. The subject is well 
worth the attention of every citizen of a free state, and Professor Com- 
mons has presented it in the most satisfactory manner." The author 
believes in the reform he discusses and frankly argues for it, making 
no pretense to an academic indifference he does not feel : yet, if not 
technically judicial, his tone injudicious throughout, and he fairly pre- 
sents the difficulties as well as the benefits of propo rtional representa- 
tion. The bibliography is not exhaustive, but is quite sufficient, and 
includes specific references to full bibliographies in other publications. 

Frederic W. Sanders. 



